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TION VISITORS are beginning to 

arrive and already unfamiliar faces are seen 
in the streets of London. Clearly the ceremony 
which is to take place on May 12 will be not only 
an event unprecedented, for all its precedents, in 
English history, but one which will give a fresh 
start to the life of the Empire after all the vicissi- 
tudes of recent years. The first military contingent 
to arrive was from Australia, Rhodesians followed, 
and from all parts of the Empire men and women 
are ‘‘ coming home.’’ Many representative public 
men from the great Dominions are on their way 
to take part in the Conference which will follow 
the Coronation. Delegates from practically every 
country in the world will be our honoured guests, 
but the great event will be what The Times happily 
describes as a family gathering. 


WASTER HOLIDAYS this year were, to use 

the vernacular, a bit fluky. The weather was 
fine and dry in most parts of the country, but a 
bitter and searching north or north-east wind did 
much to counteract these blessings. Charles 
Kingsley wrote an ode of welcome to the north- 
easter, but it killed him later on. In the towns, or 
built-in areas as official English now calls them, 
the wind is not so noticeable, except at street 
corners where Englishmen have not learnt like the 
Italians to twist capes round their heads against 
the tramontana. Road accidents were fewer than 
usual, whether because fewer people took their cars 
out to face the sleet and snow or through the 
schemes of Mr. Hore-Belisha is not clear. In our 
climate, perhaps the best in the world, a fine Easter 
can never be a certainty; but after this year’s 
experience many must wish that Rome, the only 
obstacle, could withdraw her objection to a fixed 
Easter about the middle of April. 


5 AZIRISTAN once more sends us bad news. 


Permanent peace on the Northern frontier of 
India seems unattainable, and for all our efforts 
from one generation to another the turbulent tribes 
remain turbulent. It would be a mistake, however, 
to imagine that all our efforts have failed or that 
countless lives, English and Indian, have been laid 
down in vain. Outbreaks to-day are occasional 
and spasmodic, whereas in earlier days a large force 
had to be kept on the frontier and fighting was con- 
tinuous. Modern methods of control and the 
improvement in communications, especially bridges 
and roads, have altered all that. But still the toll 
goeson. Among the casualties of the engagement 
on Monday those who know their Indian history 
will especially regret to see the name of Captain 
Bethune, of the Gurkhas, a name greatly honoured 
among those who keep the faith and the tradition. 
Happily there is reason to believe that the incident 
1s not a prelude to a wider outbreak and that peace 


will 


ored. It should, moreover, be 
a warning 1 0 the reactionaries that the Raj is still 
a necessary and salutary force. To the political 
position we devote a leading article to-day. 


EACHERS have been in conference this Easter 

in accordance with their usual practice of 
spending ‘‘ a busman’s holiday.”’ At Portsmouth 
where the National Union of Teachers, by far the 
largest and most important organisation, as it 
represents more than half those engaged in the 
profession, had few serious problems before them, 
though there was an unfortunate revival of the so- 
called ‘‘ religious difficulty ’’ which has occurred 
at Blackpool. This will probably settle itself in 
due course on lines now happily established. More 
important from a national point of view is the New 
Ideals Conference now being held at Oxford, 
where Professor Clarke, Principal of the Institute 
of Education, restated, in a notable address, the 
reasons whereby Education must be based on 


freedom of thought without interference of political 
theory. 


(CANTERBURY has not always been fortunate 

in its Deans since the great days of Dr. Wace. 
The present custodian of the historic building 
which is the centre of English Christianity seems 
to be obsessed with the idea that he is also 
the custodian of British interest throughout the 
world. His visit to the Far East, shortly after his 
appointment, when relations between Japan and 
China were exceptionally strained, will be remem- 
bered. It led to no useful result. Now Dr. 
Johnson is taking a self-appointed deputation to 
inquire into the affairs of unhappy Spain with the 
intention of bringing back “‘ the truth ’’ after a 
visit of twelve days. Shades of another Dr. 
Johnson and of Mr. Kipling’s Padgett, M.P.! 
There are journalists in Spain who have spent 
twenty or more years in studying its affairs, and 
yet the Dean of Canterbury is to bring us the truth 
after less than a fortnight’s visit. 


FAMILY PRAYERS are being advocated by 

eminent ecclesiastics in The Times and else- 
where as a means by which the call of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to a religious revival can 
be effectively answered. This old Victorian custom, 
which our older readers will remember well, has 
practically fallen into desuetude, though it is 
propably maintained fairly widely in evangelical 
and non-conformist circles. All honour to its 
upholders, but we may well doubt whether fathers 
of families who have allowed the custom to iapse 
can have much influence with the younger genera- 
tion by any revival which must necessarily be 
artificial. Any form of compulsory chapel is out 
of date and, though our young people to-day may 
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not be so irreligious or pagan as they seem to their 
elders to be, they at least realise that ‘‘ the King- 
dom of Heaven is within you.” 


XFORD’S VICTORY in the Boat race was, 
perhaps for the first time in history, popular 
on both sides. The longer the succession of Cam- 
bridge victories went on, the more the interest in 
this national event was bound to flag. It is difficult 
to imagine Oxford undergraduates suffering from 
that strange modern disease ‘‘ an inferiority com- 
plex,’’ but there are limits to self-confidence. It 
was a great race, and as with others in the last 
decade, almost up to the last a slight change of 
fortune might have led to a different result. This 
is as it should be; but the general recognition by 
the experts that the best side won should do much 
to confirm, rightly or wrongly, public opinion in 
its belief, that Oxford is the greatest university in 
the world. 


OCIAL CREDIT has failed. It was, and is, an 
ingenious scheme for supplying all with the 
means of livelihood without working for it, and 
all such schemes are bound to fail. It has been 
tried out in Alberta, and Mr. Aberhart, having 
failed to deliver the goods—£5 a month for every- 
one—finds himself up against the wall, and 
attacked even by his own supporters. Major 
Douglas who first propounded the theory of Social 
dividends in this country maintains that his policy 
has not been correctly developed in Alberta. Such 
is the dissidence of dissent, and for the moment it 
must be admitted that ‘‘ Social Credit ’’ has 
received a serious setback. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the theory has a good deal to 
commend it, and that in more favourable condi- 
tions than those of Alberta it may point the path to 
economic progress elsewhere. 


HE IDEAL HOME Exhibition, organised by 

the Daily Mail, comes of age this week, and 
its twenty-first birthday was celebrated at Olympia 
by an informal visit from the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester. The Exhibition is on a much more 
elaborate scale than in earlier years, and may be 
regarded as the first of the great shows which will 
precede and follow the Coronation. It is essentially 
a practical Exhibition which has done much good 
in bringing before the public the social benefits of 
good housing. This year almost every aspect of 
the modern house or flat is shown as an ideal, from 
building materials and garden outlay to every con- 
ceivable labour-saving gadget. No one who is 
thinking of moving into new quarters or of recon- 
ditioning old ones should fail to spend an hour 
or two at this fascinating and public-spirited 
Exhibition. 


UIDES TO LONDON are generally so badly 
written and packed with such uninspired 
information that it is a relief to find a well-produced 
and comprehensive pocket booklet making its 
appearance in time for Coronation visitors. Mr. 
J. E. May, of 14, New Bridge-street, London, is 
responsible for the production, which costs only a 
penny. It includes an illustrated map of London, 
detailed information of meetings, sermons, con- 


ferences and conventions arranged for Coronation 
month, a carefully chosen list of places of interest, 
and a singularly erudite article on ‘‘ Coronation 
London ’’ which, well illustrated, gives an 
historical survey of the Capital from the days of 
William the Conqueror. Every national event of 
importance is subject to so much exploitation in 
the way of guides and souvenir programmes that 
the offer of a penny guide to the May Meetings 
and Coronation London comes as a_ pleasant 
surprise and a welcome change. 


LOLLY woop sends a picture to this country 

every so often which has such outstanding 
qualities that British studios may well despair of 
emulating it. Last year the film was Mutiny on the 
Bounty, and this year the same company, the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, has already succeeded in 
showing what should prove to be the finest film of 
1937. The Good Earth, taken from that excellent 
book by Miss Pearl Buck, is a very different kind 
of entertainment from Mutiny on the Bounty, but 
in spite of the difficulties which confronted them in 
presenting the life of the Chinese peasant, the 
cameraman, Mr. Freund, the director, Mr. 
Franklin, and the actors have triumphantly over- 
come all the obstacles to make a picture which is 
not only remarkable for its panorama, but also for 
its atmosphere. A vast sum of money has been 
expended upon it and Mr. Thalberg, who possessed 
one of the few genuine imaginative minds in the 
business, has died since the production was begun ; 
nevertheless, in spite of this tragedy and other 
impediments, there is no notable change in 
direction. A short time ago the two chief artists, 
Luise Rainer and Paul Muni, were honoured by 
Hollywood with its two highest awards for the best 
acting during 1936; the best thing in this picture 
is Luise Rainer’s characterisation of O-Lan, and 
she already has the award for the greatest perform- 
ance of 1937 in her pocket, or should have. The 
film is at the Palace and will stay there for some 
time to come. 


HE REVUE, 7066 and All That, based on the 
witty book by Mr. W. C. Sellar and Mr. 
R. J. Yeatman, was revived at the Cambridge last 
week. In spite of the size of the theatre and the 
somewhat stereotyped performance given by the 
present cast, the material shows little signs of wear, 
and there is still plenty of laughter for those who 
know their English history and quite enough for 
those who don’t. 


HE CITY has had a quiet week and things in 
that quarter are likely to remain quiet until 
after the Budget. Then we shall know where we 
stand, and we can look more closely into our 
affairs. In the meantime our advice is to let well 
alone. If a final settlement can be made on the 
question of raiiway wages, shares are likely to go 
up, but at the moment they stand high enough. No 
doubt there will be a flood of new issues of rubber 
companies as the market seems almost to have 
reached its peak, but these are only for those who 
can afford to speculate. For those who have money 
to invest sound industrials, chosen on expert 
advice, seem the most promising opening. 
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Leading Articles 


THE DEADLOCK IN SPAIN 


OXCE again the hope that a decisive blow might 
be struck in Spain before the end of the month 
has been disappointed. Never has there been a war 
in which the prophets have been given the lie so 
often. The basis of material fact has been lacking 
to all prognostications ; for reports from both sides 
in Spain are conspicuous for misrepresentation of 
the truth. There might have been a competition 
in the Press as to which paper should win the prize 
for pubfishing false news. The accuracy of the 
most serious organs has failed again and again and 
the more light-hearted journals have been contra- 
dicting one and another and themselves every 
other day. ‘* ‘ What is truth?’ asked jesting 
Pilate and did not wait for an answer.” It is 
possible that public confidence in the Press might 
be to some extent restored if mistakes were some- 
times admitted and papers that have been palpably 
misinformed sometimes confessed their errors. The 
theory that a man reads only one paper and forgets 
what he read yesterday is not the safest guide in 
journalism. 


So far as the military situation is concerned 
General Franco seems to be gathering his forces 
together for Yanother blow. The attack on 
Guadalajara which might have led to the fall of 
Madrid was checked rather by the weather than by 
the Red forces. The great war proved the incal- 
culable importance of the weather to the attacking 
side. Before the Passchendaele assault opened, 
weather prophets were consulted as to the most 
hopeful period for fine weather and their advice 
proved singularly wrong. General Antoine who 
commanded the French divisions on the left ex- 
pressed a strong desire to put some of these 
optimistic weather diviners between a wall and a 
firing party when the action went on week after 
week in perpetual rain. He held the view that 
it would have been far wiser to consult some of the 
local farmers who knew the tricks of their own 
climate rather than scientific experts lost in a maze 
of insoluble equations. Certainly weather reports 
were far nearer to the truth in the old days than 
they are to-day when they are supposed to be based 
on masses of scientific data. 


General Franco’s weather advisers played him 
false. Bad roads are more fatal to mechanised 
transport than to horses and men on foot. Weather 
conditions can only be overcome by a vast ex- 
penditure of manpower and the trouble in Spain 
is that neither side has a sufficient army to force 
an issue: there are no men to spare. In the crisis 
of Verdun, the only railway was cut by the German 
artillery and everything had to be brought up in 
lorries by the Bar-le-Duc—Verdun road. The 
weather was appalling and the service was only 
maintained by keeping a whole division at work 
continually night and day on that roadway of 
twenty odd miles. General Franco will be wise to 
hold his hand until he has good reason to believe 
that the change of season definitely 
accomplished, 


For humanitarian reasons anything that will 
hasten a solution must be welcomed and one can 
only regret that more Italian troops did not arrive 
before the Non-Intervention Committee closed the 
doors. Nothing could have been more unfortunate 
than the insistence with which the Press in this 
country declared that Italy had broken the agrec- 
ment to send no more volunteers and when the 
report was proved false, its falsity was in many 
cases slurred over and no sign of penitence shown, 
though any foreign misrepresentation of British 
affairs is so indignantly denounced. It is no time 
to quarrel with Italy. Poking our nose into other 
people’s affairs has always been one of our weak- 
nesses and it is hard to see what good can possibly 
result from the outcry raised by Mr. Lloyd George 
and others over the killing of Abyssinians in Addis 
Ababa. Keep quiet and re-arm should be our 
motto. 


It is hard to understand how anvone can desire 
the victory of the Reds in Spain. The Catalan 
Government is patting itself on the back for having 
issued decrees for the collectivisation of industry 
and land. How many of those who profess sym- 
pathy with the so-called Spanish Republic are in 
favour of a Communist régime? There are 
abundant signs of dissension among General 
Franco’s opponents and one of the principal hopes 
of peace before the end of the year is to be found 
in these differences. The Communist and 
Anarchist organisations are becoming more 
truculent both in Valencia and Barcelona and seem 
determined that the more moderate elements shall 
not suppress the gangsters who have been 
running riot. It is interesting to note that the 
Valencia Government have been re-arming the 
Guardia Civils which it is to be feared will scarcely 
be the splendid force it was under the name of 
National Republic Guard. This action has 
aroused the Anarchists and Communists who see 
in it a threat to the violence and destruction which 
they preach and to the prospect of future plunder. 
General Franco has no such dangerous divisions to 
face and all impartial reports from behind his lines 
show that the people are living their lives con- 
tentedly and look forward to his victory. 


The Red fleet seems to have become more active 
in waters out of reach of the Nationalist warships, 
but sporadic shelling is likely to effect little. There 
seems little chance of a naval battle, in which 
General Franco’s forces would almost certainly 
have the upper hand, as his enemy seem aware of 
their inferiority. Mutiny is never a good start in 
any form of warfare. 


The highest credit is due to the Nationalists for 
the success with which they have financed their 
forces. The Reds had all the money. Such 
pecuniary support as General Franco received was 
only a fraction of what was in the Treasury, yet 
credit abroad in his territory is higher than 
Valencia’s. Such a result can only have been 
attained by wise administration and it gives the 
lie to the rumours carefully set afloat of dissatis- 
faction and revolt in the districts which he has 
rescued from anarchy. As the Special Corre- 
spondent of The Times at Seville points out, the 
re-establishment of governmental authority has 
greatly reduced the uncertainties of life for the 
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classes on whose capital and enterprise the pros- 
perity of the country depends. The return of 
business confidence has been helped by the stop- 
page of the succession of strikes and lock-outs 
which marked the former régime. A man has a 
reasonable prospect now of reaping where he 
sowed. 


THE GANDHI TOUCH 


Once more Mr. Gandhi occupies the centre of 
the Indian political stage. It is his harmless- 
looking formula that has brought him into the full 
glare of the limelight. He may blink his ascetic 
eyes; pretend to be horribly shocked that he cannot 
go on peacefully revolving his spinning-wheel and 
that he has been compelled to use up his soul-force 
in exposing the ‘‘ mockeries ”’. of British constitu- 
tion-making. But there can be no doubt at all 
that he is thoroughly enjoying himself. 

If Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had been left to him- 
self and been given full license to force his 
Congress following into refusing pointblank to 
accept office in any circumstances, two things 
would certainly have happened. The Governors 
of the six provinces in which Congress had secured 
absolute majorities would have been freed of the 
burden of summoning Congress leaders to form 
Cabinets and they could hardly have been held 
responsible for Congress’ own self-denying ordin- 
ance. The responsibility would have been 
Congress’ alone, and as large sections of the Party 
and a good part of the Congress Press were inclined 
to regard the taking of office as inevitable, there 
would sooner or later have been a serious split in 
the Congress’ ranks. Mr. Gandhi cleverly averted 
all this by his little formula. Some people im- 
agined that he had suddenly been converted to 
approval of the Government of India Act; that he 
was persuaded that nothing could stop the carrying 
through of this latest constitutional experiment ; 
that he was enamoured of the prospect ahead of 
Dominion status. They did not know their 
Mahatma and he did not trouble to undeceive them. 
False impressions about his attitude and pro- 
gramme had often helped him in the past and they 
might help him again. It is part of the tricks of 
the politician’s trade to keep people guessing and 
Mr. Gandhi is very much the politician and an 
extremely astute one at that. 

His little formula proved that he had not lost 
his cunning. It helped to preserve the unity of the 
Party, by convincing those who felt their con- 
stituents expected them to take office that this was 
the only way of “‘ saving face ’”’ and by proving to 
the extremists that they had everything to gain by 
its adoption. Its very innocence was one of its 
charms. If the Governors fell for it, so much the 
better. The merry game of constitution-wrecking 
could then proceed at once within the charmed 
circle of the Executive. The formula ran: 

““On the pending question of acceptance of 
office, the All-India Congress Committee author- 
ises and permits acceptance of office in the 
Provinces where Congress commands a majority 
of the Legislature, provided that Ministerships 
shall not be accepted unless the Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Legislature is satisfied and 
able to state publicly that the Governor will not 


use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” 

Obviously, one can imagine the Mahatma arguing, 

constitutional activities’? must include the 


carrying through of the programme placed before | 


the electorate by the Party in power. The main 
plank in the Congress platform was agrarian re- 
form or in other words wholesale curtailment of 
rents for the peasant masses. As Land Revenue 
is the main source of India’s finances there would 
be plenty of scope even in this one direction for 
‘* wrecking ”’ tactics. If the Governors vetoed the 
programme, as they were certain to do, how could 
they reconcile their action with the assurances they 
had been induced to give? Would not that 
action in itself wear the appearance of being highly 
unconstitutional ? 

If, however, as has actually happened, the 
Governors refused to give the required assurance 
specified in the formula, then the onus for the 
** fiasco ’’ of provincial autonomy could be trans- 
ferred, by adroit special pleading, on to the 
shoulders of British authority. This is precisel 
what Mr. Gandhi is now doing on behalf of Con- 
gress. ‘‘ The Governors,’’ he says, ‘* have 
discretionary powers. Surely there is nothing 
extra-constitutional in their saying that they would 
not exercise their discretion against Ministers 
carrying on constitutional activities? It does, 
therefore, appear to me once more that the British 
Government have broken to the heart what they 
promised to the ear. By flouting the majority 
obtained through the machinery of their own 
creation they have in plain language ended the 
autonomy which they claim the Constitution has 
given to the provinces.”’ The trouble is that there 
is just that modicum of truth in Mr. Gandhi's con- 
tentions to give weight to his argument. The 
framers of the Government of India Act did not 
make sufficient allowance for the strength of an 
anti-British Congress. They prescribed for 
political conditions that did not exist and that they 
were warned were not in the least likely to 
exist. And their sentimental idealism created 
‘* machinery ’’ that, as the event has proved, if 
permitted to run free, was bound to produce over 
a great part of India the most unpleasant political 
results. - And if that machinery could not run free, 
how could there be any real provincial autonomy 
in the provinces where the machinery was stayed? 

So far as the six provinces of Bihar, Orissa, 
Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces are 
concerned the Governors can get along for six 
months, if they choose, with makeshift Ministries. 
Under the Act they need not summon. their 
Assemblies for that period and their Budgets are 
certified. When, however, the six months have 
elapsed, the Assemblies will have to meet, and 
then, unless conditions have radically changed in 
the interval, the makeshift Ministries will promptly 
be defeated on the very first division. It will still 
be possible for the Governors to carry on by 
assuming under Proclamation all the necessary 
legislative and administrative powers for a further 
six months. And these six months can be turned 
into twelve months by the issue of yet another 
Proclamation, After that, if provincial autonomy 
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still proves unworkable, recourse must be had to 
the British Parliament for a further extension of 
autocratic powers, up to a limit of three years, when 
another General Election would be necessary. If 
this election again resulted in conferring a majority 
on the irreconcilables, the process of six monthly 
autocracy could be tried again. And so ad 
infinitum ! 

A reversion, in short, to conditions prior to 
the earliest constitutional reforms: the “ rule,”’ 
as Mr. Gandhi calls it, ‘‘ of the sword, not of the 
pen or of the indisputable majority.’’ One must 
at least give Mr. Gandhi the credit for having seen 
the weak spot in the new constitution and for 
having used it for his own purposes. He is an 
adroit antagonist and never so dangerous as when 
he appears to be actuated by the very best inten- 
tions. And so in this case when his desire, as he 
expresses it with his tongue in his cheek, ‘‘ was 
not to lay down any impossible condition ’’ but 
“to devise a condition that could easily be 
accepted by the Governors.’’ It is fortunate for 
India that the six Governors did not rise to the bait 
so cleverly laid for them; otherwise the muddle 
would be many times worse than it is. In an 
extremely difficult situation they have shown com- 
mendable wisdom and firmness. 


THE HUNTING SEASON 


yFt another hunting season is drawing to a 

close. For the past few weeks a disturbing 
atmosphere has ruffled the settled expectation of 
the regular hunting morning. There has been the 
long hack home in the daylight, the chatter of those 
who are obsessed by the approaching point to 
point, and, worst of all, the penetrating voices of 
those who unashamedly discuss plans for the 
summer as they wait by the covert side. But now 
the Cards are coming round again with the 
ominous words: ‘* Hounds will meet . . . to finish 
the seasun.”’ It is no use pretending to deceive 
ourselves any longer. We must hang up the faded 
scariet and live on memory and hope until 
September. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the season 
has been the long points which foxes have con- 
sistently made in the North of England. The 
Goathland Foxhounds have been particularly for- 
tunate in having a series of very long hunts. What 
makes it more extraordinary is the fact that, so far 
as it is possible to tell, in the majority of these 
hunts hounds have hunted the same fox all the 
time. The Pytchley, too, have had some very long 
tuns. From a meet at Kelmarsh they ran for 
nearly twenty miles, and changed foxes only once. 

In the Midlands and the South of England sport 
has been much better than weather conditions 
allowed the most sanguine to expect. Some of the 
most brilliant days have been enjoyed in the face 
of biting gales and deluges of rain. The Berkeley 
and the Duke of Beaufort’s have enjoyed excellent 
Sport ever since the new year, and the Meynell, 
after meeting at Lees Green, had one of the best 
days for several seasons. 

Some packs will continue to hunt for a few weeks 
more. The Southdown has announced that hunt- 
‘ng will continue on the South Downs until the 


middle of May, and the Crawley and Horsham 
usually carry on until the end of April. Though 
Spring hunting can certainly be very enjoyable, 
it is too often apt to become an anti-climax to the 
season. Siegfried Sassoon summed up half the 
charm of hunting when he prefaced his Memoirs 
with the quotation: ‘‘ This happy breed of men, 
this little world.’’ After the end of March this 
little world becomes depressingly small. Uncon- 
sciously we look out for our friends on the way to 
the meet, only to remember sadly that we shall be 
almost alone. Throughout the winter there has 
been that wonderful sensation experienced only by 
those who have together shared the common joys 
and dangers of a fresh air enterprise. But now the 
fellowship is broken. 

The faithful horse should have his well-earned 
rest. ‘‘ After a long and tiresome winter, surely 
the horse deserves some repose. Let him, then, 
enjoy his short-lived liberty; and, as his feet are 
the parts which suffer most, turn him out into a 
soft pasture.’’ If the horses which have been 
ridden throughout the winter are used for Spring 
hunting, they have only two months’ rest before 
they are brought up from grass in preparation for 
cubbing. Frequently their owners decide not to 
turn them out for so short a period, but to keep 
them in the stables. It is true that a horse at grass 
loses condition, but it seems to be the better 
opinion now that he will be fitter next season than 
the horse which has been kept in his stable. If a 
horse stops hunting at the end of March, by the 
time May comes he can safely be left out at grass 
for three months, and the process of bringing him 
up for hunting can be as slow and careful as was 
his preparation for being turned out. 

But it is the state of the country and the weather 
which is, perhaps, the greatest argument against 
hunting in the Spring. During the winter, on 
dark and stormy nights when we led a tired horse 
home for mile after mile through the cold wind 
and driving rain, we wondered why we did these 
things. But subconsciously we were proud, for 
we knew ourselves to be foxhunters. And later, 
when the horse was comfortably in his box, and 
the blinds were drawn against the storm, sitting 
before a log fire with a dusty bottle between us— 
“We had talk, Sir! ’’ But now that long road 
is lined with primroses, gorse bushes bloom on the 
Downs, and the daylight makes the evening a 
problem. The hunting atmosphere has gone. 

The Spring and Summer have their sports, but 
hunting is not among them. It is much better to 
stop before becoming reflective, and to begin the 
new season at the pitch of enthusiasm with which 
we finished the old. There is no need to lose touch 
with horse and hound. Turning the horses out 
should occupy almost a month; a few more weeks, 
and the puppies are waiting to be walked. Then 
our friends begin to come back, one by one. 
Prospects for the new season are discussed. There 
is much talk of new horses, and we begin to bring 
up old favourites from grass. Cubbing gets into 
its stride, until one morning there is once more 
the sound of the horn in the crisp autumn air, and 
the flash of scarlet against the autumn woods. 


ROBERT COLVILLE, 
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Books of The Day 


SERVICE IN INDIA 


i the past it was not necessary to boom the 
attractions of the Indian Civil Service—the chief 
of all the Indian Services. The man who entered it, 
if he comported himself as was expected of him 
and if he survived the discomforts of several hot 
weathers in the Plains and the diseases and 
maladies to which Europeans in India are prone, 
was certain to find himself towards the end of his 
career in a position of some importance, with 
‘* K’s ’’ and other initials after his name and with 
a large salary at his command. Even if he were 
not early caught up in the provincial or Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat and thus had the way 
to a Governorship or a succession of Governor- 
ships paved for him, he could at least reasonably 
expect those posts of ‘‘ otium cum dignitate,”’ a 
Commissionership or place on the Revenue or 
Financial Board. 

He might have to work very hard in his early 
career, but power and responsibility were practi- 
cally bound to be his at some time or the other. 
As District Officer (Collector or Deputy Commis- 
sioner) he might be in charge of an area of some 
thousands of square miles containing a population 
larger even than that of New Zealand; the peace 
and welfare of that area it would be his business 
to secure and maintain; he would be the Sirkar, 
the lord and master of that domain, the Protector 
of the Poor, the stern repressor of the evil-doer, 
the one man who could hope successfully to inter- 
vene to settle temple or mosque disputes when 
communal passions were running high. And if 
district work did not appeal, it was quite possible 
to switch into some other branch of responsible 
service: the ‘‘ gram-fed Heaven-born’’ could 
always rely on being well looked after in the 
selection for a vast variety of posts from those in 
the Political Department to 1.G.’ships of Police 
and the Director-Generalship of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. The Service of which he was a member 
controlled in fact the whole administrative 
machine ; sooner or later some part of that control 
would pass into his hands. And then, when he 
had given of his best to the country he had worked 
in, he could retire on a very comfortable pension, 
with his wife and family amply and safely pro- 
vided for in the event of his own death. 

So much for the past. What of the present and 
future? Zest for service in India is certainly not 
what it was among British youth. Those at the 
top of the Civil Service Examination lists year 
after year show remarkable unanimity in excluding 
the I.C.S. from their field of choice. Nomination 
has even had to be resorted to for filling the British 
portion of the I.C.S. cadre, and the anxiety of 
Whitehall about the matter is too obvious not to 
have escaped notice. Is there any substantial 
cause for all this very evident shrinking on the part 
of well-qualified earnest British youth from the 
adoption of an Indian career? 

Both Lord Hailey (ex-Governor of two Indian 
provinces), who contributes a foreword to Sif 
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Edward Blunt’s book, ‘‘ The I.C.S.’’ (Faber & 
Faber, 8s. 6d.), and the author himself contend 
that the apprehensions entertained are groundless. 
The former argues that the new conditions in India 
will in no way put an undue strain on the 
Civilian’s sense of self-respect or ‘‘ threaten the 
feeling of pride which is the foundation of all good 
service.” He goes on to say: ‘‘ Ministers in 
office under the passing régime have never shown 
themselves slow to acknowledge their dependence 
on the administrative Services; their successors 

. will be more than ever dependent on the 
Services to secure that efficiency on which, in the 
long run, will depend the position of Ministers 
themselves. These factors will certainly count; 
and it may well be that they may prove decisive 
in the future of the Indian Civil Service.’’ Sir 
Edward Blunt for his part declares that the rights 
and legitimate interests of the Civilian will be no 
less safe, possibly safer, under the new constitution 
than they were under the old. If his position will 
be somewhat different from that of former 
Civilians, there will be plenty of scope for his 
abilities and activities. ‘‘ Where his predecessor 
gave orders, he must advise. He will be in the 
same position as the Brahman ministers of old 
Aryan kings, or as the Peshwas of the Maratha 
rajas. But they made history and so will he. And 
if his advice be not taken, the blame will not be 
his.”’ 

One hardly thinks that Sir Edward’s analogy of 
the ‘‘ Brahman ministers ’’ and Peshwas will hold, 
since these undoubtedly exercised power which the 
future Civilian in India will certainly neither 
possess nor wield—if and when full provincial auto- 
nomy (at present held up in six provinces) comes 
into operation. And the crux of the matter, 
after all, is this tremendous change in the 
Civilian’s position. If he is to be reduced to the 
position of adviser, one can hardly blame the Civil 
Service examinee if he thinks it would be more 
agreeable to serve Ministers of his own blood and 
race in his own country rather than to go out to 
India on a similar kind of job. Then, again, 
though Parliament under the last Government of 
India Act has guaranteed the I.C.S._ their 
prospects and pensions, who is to say what changes 
there are ahead in India in, say, the next ten 
years? Already in a quarter of a century India 
has had three constitutional changes. The next 
may very well be something closely akin to the 
Dominion status, already declared “ implicit ”’ in 
British Ministerial promises. What will be the 
position of British Civilians then ? 

While, however, one may feel doubts about the 
justification of Sir Edward’s sturdy optimism, it 
is still possible to derive considerable pleasure from 
the reading of his book, for it gives us a very clear 
and interesting. picture of the inner working of 
the Indian administrative machine as Sir Edward 
has had experience of it in various capacities 
during his own distinguished and useful career. 
Though it is intended as a handbook and guide to 
those who would know something of the Civilian’s 
life and work in India and though it is a very 
thorough exposition of the subject, there is nothing 
of the dry textbook about it. Sir Edward has a 
light touch and the saving grace of humour. 


If it is true that trade follows the flag, India, 
Africa and Canada all afford proof that the truth 
is often the other way about and that merchant 
adventuring has frequently been the first move 
in the process of Empire-building. When 
Charles II granted his charter more than two and 
a half centuries ago to the ‘‘ Company of Adven- 
turers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay,” 
making them ‘‘ true and absolute Lordes and 
Proprietors ’’ of a vast tract of land that turned out 
to be little less than 1,500,000 square miles in 
extent, neither the Merry Monarch, nor his 
advisers, nor yet again these ‘‘ absolute Lordes ”’ 
had more than the vaguest idea as to what was 
involved in this extraordinary trade monopoly. 
But the Charter then granted with all its tortuous 
verbiage was to stand the test of time, being 
unamended, despite frequent Parliamentary 
inquiry, till the 48th year of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and though the Hudson Bay Company, 
like John Company, after a magnificent record of 
work had eventually to surrender its absolute 
powers of rule in favour of a more regular 
administration, it has gone on expanding its 
trading and, in the words of its latest historian, 
Mr. Douglas MacKay (‘‘ The Honourable 
Company,”’ Cassell, with 48 illustrations and 13 
maps, l5s.), “‘ it lives to-day—a merchant trader 
so full-blooded, so animated, that the final pages 
(of its story) must be left open.” 

To the original fur-trading business, enormously 
increased, has been added other lucrative com- 
mercial activities, notably in real estate. And with 
a new pride in all that it has accomplished in the 
past and with well-founded faith in its future, the 
Company can no longer be described as it once was 
as having ‘‘ no soul above a beaver skin.”’ Mr. 
MacKay has written a lively and colourful history 
of the Company from the earliest days, with due 
regard for all the personalities that played their 
part in the two and a half centuries drama. First 
we have that strange pair of adventurers, Mr. 
‘* Gooseberry ”’ (the self-styled Sieur des Groseil- 
liers) and brother-in-law, Pierre Esprit 
Radisson—‘‘ we weare Cesars, being nobody to 
contradict us.’’ Then we come to the poetic 
explorer, Henry Kelsey, who was the first to 
master the Eskimo and Indian languages and the 
first to write an account of life and customs of 
prairie Indians. Thereafter the tale takes us to 
overland discoveries in the Arctic, the arrival of 
‘‘the Master Pedlars’’ (or Northwester inter- 
lopers), the contest between the rival companies 
till their amalgamation in 1820, the reign of “‘ the 
little Emperor,’’ Sir George Simpson, the Great 
Surrender and the rise to power and command of 
Donald A. Smith (afterwards Lord Strathcona). 
It is an epic story of romance and adventure. 


* * * 


Real life stories, whether they are biographies 
or autobiographies, have a strong appeal to the 
reading public, but it is not often one comes across 
any book of this kind so vividly written or con- 
veying such a clear portrait of its subject as Mrs. 
Tex Rickard’s biography of her husband (‘‘Every- 
thing Happened to Him,’’ Rich & Cowan, 
10s. 6d.). It is no exaggeration to say that her 
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book has all the engrossing qualities of an exciting 
‘* best-seller ’’ novel. Mrs. Rickard, being Tex 
Rickard’s fourth wife, could not possibly have 
shared in al! her husband’s early adventures. Yet 
these are described with a presentation of scene 
and persons that suggests an unusually observant 
onlooker. The explanation, of course, is that Tex 
Rickard always took delight in recalling the past 
and that his wife had both a keen sense of 
atmosphere and a particularly retentive memory. 

*** Say did I ever tell you about the Kaffirs | 
saw in Africa?’ He gaped in astonishment at 
Maxine’s immediate laughter, then his own face 
broke into a shamefaced smile. ‘ Yeah, I know,’ 
he said, ‘ you’ve heard that one about as many 
times as you’ve heard about the time I did 
eighteen holes in eighty-two.’ ”’ 

Tex Rickard could certainly claim that his life 
had been an adventurous one. From cowboy he 
had graduated to Town Marshal, with ‘* Wild 
West ’’ accompaniments to the holding of that 
office. Then the Yukon called him, and in the 
goldfields of Klondyke and Nevada he made and 
lost fortunes. Followed a trip to Africa to explore 
what proved to be bogus claims to a diamond 
mine. Finally there is his emergence as highly 
successful promoter of sensational prize-fights and 
founder of the New Madison Square Garden. Not 
the least entertaining part of Mrs. Rickard’s book 
is her account of her husband’s technique in per- 
fecting prize-fight ‘‘ ballyhoo.”’ 

* * * 

The modern travel book is too often a very 
dreary affair with little more to commend it to the 
reader than perhaps its photographic illustrations. 
As for Soviet Russia, the business of recording 
impressions about it after a brief specially- 
conducted tour, has been done to an extent suffi- 
cient to enable one to make a fairly shrewd guess 
as to the contents of the very next volume that 
appears dealing with that part of the world. For 
this reason the reviewer of books may be excused 
perhaps a shudder of distaste when he is presented 
with yet another traveller’s outpourings on Soviet 
collectivist farms, the Lenin Mausoleum, tractor 
and other Communist factories, the working of the 
Second Five Years Plan and the like. If, how- 
ever, he has happened to read one of Mr. Peter 
Stucley’s previous books and sees that the new 
volume, ‘‘ Russian Spring ’’ (Selwyn & Blount, 
illustrated, 12s. 6d.) is by that very talented young 
author, the shudder will give place to a sigh of 
contentment, for he will know before he has 
scanned a single page that there will be plenty of 
entertainment for him in this product of a nimble 
and original mind, ironical wit and observant eye. 
Nor will he be disappointed, for this is both a 
gay and highly instructive travel book that takes 
us well off the beaten tracks, introduces us to many 
unfamiliar types of humanity and offers us new 
angles for contemplating scenes and_ persons, 
Communist culture and the evolution of Stalinism, 
with much amusing and satirical commentary 
thrown in to enliven the narrative. Mr. Stucley’s 
journey was through the Ukraine to the Crimea, 
across the Black Sea to the Caucasus, to Erivan, 
capital of Soviet Armenia, and into Georgia, and 
thence back to Moscow and Leningrad. 
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Most people no doubt are aware that the League 
of Nations, on one side of its activities, is con- 
cerned with problems of international labour hours 
and work. But few people probably remember 
that the question of international legislation on 
labour was among the three items on the agenda 
of the First Plenary Session of the Peace Confer- 
ence—long before the League of Nations organisa- 
tion or even such an important matter as the 
delimitation of frontiers were discussed. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Allied Govern- 
ments, in return for Labour’s contribution to the 
war in the way of providing munitions and waiving 
trade union restrictions, felt themselves morally 
bound to take the earliest possible steps for the 
general improvement of labour conditions through- 
out the world, the future peace of which they 
recorded in the Treaty of Versailles could be 
established ‘‘ only if based upon social justice.” 
The story of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion’s beginnings and of the work that it has done 
already and is accomplishing is set out in lively 
and picturesque fashion by Miss Kathleen Gibberd 
in her informative and readable little book of 152 
pages, ‘‘ I.L.O.: The Unregarded Revolution ”’ 
(Dent, 2s. 6d.). 


* * * 


The conflict between Arab and Jew in Palestine 
has led to many sanguinary outbreaks and has 
cost the country in loss of trade and damage to 
property, in the last few years, several millions of 
pounds. A Royal Commission has been appointed 
to enquire into the whole problem and make 
recommendations, British statesmanship having 
involved itself in an inextricable muddle through 
inability at the very start to formulate and act upon 
a clearly outlined policy. What the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendations may be it is impossible 
to forecast, but meanwhile a thoughtful and 
illuminating contribution to a proper understand- 
ing of the various implications of the Palestine 
problem will be found in Mr. Ernest Main’s 
‘* Palestine at the Crossroads ’’ (Allen & Unwin, 
Ts. 6d.). 

Mr. Main, after a careful study on the spot of 
the conditions of the problem, has arrived at certain 
definite conclusions. One is that without the Jew 
there would have been no development in Palestine 
and that the Arabs have profited and must continue 
to profit by Jewish capacity to utilize the land to 
the best advantage. A second is that the only 
satisfactory and permanent solution to the Palestine 
problem is unification and assimilation. He 
suggests that it should be British policy to culti- 
vate the moderates both among the Jews and the 
Arabs, and he believes that it is possible to stimu- 
late a spirit of co-operation between the two races, 
especially among: the younger elements. Finally, 
he stresses a fact that is apt to be lost sight of in 
the Jew versus Arab controversy. This is that 
“Palestine offers a bastion for the defence of the 
Suez Canal and a base that covers the existing 
harbour at Haifa on the Mediterranean and the 
potential harbour at Akaba on the Red Sea. Some 
substitute will have to be found by Britain to 
teplace Egypt as a base and yet near enough to 
provide a defence for Egypt in case of necessity. 


Palestine is the only base that meets these 
requirements.”’ 
* 

Mrs. Nesta H. Webster has devoted many years 
to the study of Revolution in general and the 
French Revolution in particular, and her labours 
in research have borne fruit in the writing of 
several notable books. All these are distinguished 
for decided views, supported in nearly every case 
by a wealth of documentary evidence. Last year 
she published the first of two volumes designed to 
depict for us the whole drama of the French 
Revolution from the standpoint of Louis XVI and 
his Queen. This first volume was entitled ‘‘Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette: Before the Revolu- 
tion.” The sequel to it, just out this week, is 
called ‘* Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette : During 
the Revolution’? (Constable, illustrated, 18s.). 
The two books shed an entirely new light on the 
character and actions of the ill-fated Royal pair 
and should help to dispel the many calumnies that 
still continue to be directed against them both and 
especially against Marie Antoinette. 


A common view as to the causes of the French 
Revolution has hitherto been insistence upon the 
miserable conditions of the French population 
under a régime of tyranny and oppression. Mrs. 
Webster, in her new volume, brings forward con- 
temporary evidence to prove that ‘‘the fifteen years 
during which Louis XVI had reigned were the 
most prosperous the country had ever known.”’ 
There were ancient abuses still to be swept away, 
but the King was willing and eager to listen to 
complaints, and he and his government had been 
lavish in their expenditure in relieving the distress 
caused by the devastating storm of July, 1788. 
Mrs. Webster divides up the Revolution into four 
separate and distinct revolutions, each ‘‘ inspired 
by different aims and carried out by different 
leaders,”’ the first, that of 1789, being ‘‘ nothing 
more than an Orleaniste rising backed by the 
(Freemason) Lodges with a change of dynasty as 
its immediate object.’? One may not agree with 
all Mrs. Webster’s inferences and conclusions, but 
at least there is no denying either the earnest- 
ness or interest of her arguments or the fascination 
of the general picture she presents to us. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


** The Scenic Heritage of England,”’ by O. J. R. 
Howarth (Pitman, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ Whitman,’’ by 
Edgar Lee Masters (Scribners, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘History 
of the Church of Scotland to the Reformation,”’ by 
John A. Duke (Oliver & Boyd, 12s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Cambridge University Press will be publishing 
shortly ‘‘ Britain in Europe’’ (1789-1914) by 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson. 

Two books that the Oxford University Press 
have in hand for the Imperial Conference meeting 
are ‘‘Survey of British Commonwealth Relations,”’ 
by Professor W. K. Hancock, in two volumes, and 
‘* The British Empire: A Study of its Structure 
and Problems,’’ by a group of members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION 


R. R. G. CASEY, the Australian Federal 
Treasurer, has been in London only a few 
days, but he has already made an admirable 
impression. This is not surprising. Mr. Casey 
is one of the most able young men in Australian 
politics. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1931. Two years later he was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer. He became 
Treasurer in 1935. His rapid rise is not attribut- 
able to nepotism but to Mr. Casey’s grasp of the 
fundamentals of statesmanship—a grasp, it may be 
added, largely developed during the seven years 
he spent at the British Foreign Office as liaison 
officer for the Australian Government. It is doubt- 
ful if the Australian political delegation to the 
Coronation and the Imperial Conference could 
have been blessed with a more capable outrider 
than Mr. Casey. One of his virtues is discretion, 
and for that reason the little he has said since 
landing in England has been weighted with a 
significance that will not pass unnoticed by the 
British Government. 


The most important of Mr. Casey’s pronounce- 
ments has concerned immigration. He did not 
pretend that the resumption of unrestricted immi- 
gration to Australia is a matter of weeks. But he 
did emphasise a point which has received insuffi- 
cient attention in recent discussions of the subject 
—that the Australian unemployment rate has 
declined from 30 per cent. in the depression years 
to 10 per cent. to-day. The latter figure, which 
exceeds by only three per cent. that in the era 
of unprecedented prosperity enjoyed by Australia 
in 1927 and 1928, is an indication of the revival 
of Australian. industry. That revival is not 
slackening, and it is obvious that before long the 
improved conditions will make it possible for 
Australia to relieve some at least of the congestion 
in the British labour market. Mr. Casey’s com- 
ments, although guarded, are a valuable pointer 
to the trend of feeling in the Commonwealth. It 
is by no means too much to hope that his meetings 
with members of the British Cabinet will bring the 
introduction of an immigration scheme appreciably 
nearer. 


NEW ZEALAND BUTTER 


Rival Dominions have for long envied the 
quality of New Zealand’s trade publicity in the 
United Kingdom. It is beyond question that she 
leads all her competitors in this field of marketing 
effort. For that reason, it would be regrettable 
if any action by the New Zealand Government 
were to reduce the profitableness of a market built 
by such an astute understanding of what is known 
in the modern idiom as “ sales appeal.’’ But 
there is apprehension that New Zealand may be 
losing certain advantages by a wrong approach to 
the market so far at least as butter is concerned. 
Business interests in the Dominion have recently 
expressed fears at the quiet tone of the United 


Kingdom market for New Zealand butter, rightly 
or wrongly attributing this condition to the control 
of butter exports exercised by the Government. 


Hasty criticism of the New Zealand control 
system is not desirable. It was introduced with the 
object of ensuring continuity of supplies to the 
British market. The chief aim was to ensure that 
there would be no periods of glut or shortage, 
so that the price throughout the year would be 
enhanced and stabilised. It would seem that the 
measure has not yet had this effect. Rather, by 
largely eliminating competition it has tended to 
discourage speculative buying and kept the price 
at low levels. Meanwhile, Australian and Baltic 
butters have enjoyed the advantage arising from 
markets where traders are in hot competition. It is 
obviously a development which the New Zealand 
Government did not anticipate when it devised its 
control measures, which appear perfectly sound in 
theory. It may be that the United Kingdom 
market will yet readjust itself to the system and 
react favourably. New Zealand butter interests 
undoubtedly hope so. They also hope that too 
much time will not be allowed to elapse before the 
control system either proves itself or is abandoned 
by the Government as impracticable while other 
Dominions do nothing to eliminate speculative 
buying. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE CONGRESS 


The full report of the proceedings at the 
Fourteenth Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, held in New Zealand on 
October 2nd, 5th, 6th and 7th, under the presi- 
dency of Viscount Elibank, and attended by 
delegates from Chambers of Commerce in practi- 
cally all the principal countries of the Empire, has 
now been published. 


Copies, price 1s. each, may be obtained from the 
Federation at its offices, 69, Cannon-street, 
London, E.C.4. 


NAZISM IN $S.W. AFRICA 


According to the Windhoek correspondent of the 
Cape Argus, the Nazi movement in South-West 
Africa has not been much affected by the Criminal 
Law Amendment Ordinance passed by the Union 
Assembly in February, 1934. Indeed, he declares 
that the movement to-day is stronger than it was 
before this measure was enacted. ‘‘ Germans who 
are not sympathetic towards the Nazis are still 
receiving,’’ he says, “‘ letters informing them that 
when South-West Africa returns to Germany they 
had better make themselves scarce.’’ In December 
last the Union Government issued a declaration to 
the effect that it was not prepared to tolerate any 
unlawful infringement of the liberty of the person 
in South-West Africa and that it was determined 
to protect the individual against unlawful pressure 
or compulsion in the exercise of his public or 
private rights, and that the necessary legislative 
measure would be taken to that end. Apparently 
the intention of the Union Government is to issue 
a proclamation in the near future dealing with the 
matter of ‘‘ foreign interference and influence in 
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the territory,’’ but the Argus’ correspondent 
anticipates that the steps to be taken under this 
proclamation are likely to be of the same mild order 
as those under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance. Meanwhile the Nazis are, he says, 
carrying on as before, and as an illustration of 
the Nazi claims to German nationality he cites the 
despatch to Germany of some 46 children who are 
to go into labour and other services there for a 
time and then return to South-West Africa. 


SCOTLAND BUYING CANADIAN WOOD 


Scotland, which knows good value when it sees 
it, is buying more Canadian timber than at any 
time in its history. The year 1935 saw the begin- 
ning of trade between that country and Canada for 
ready-made doors. It began with doors of Douglas 
Fir, but now includes some White Pine, and has 
grown so rapidly that last year Canada gained by 
far the largest share of the Scottish trade in 
imported doors. Their totals, through Glasgow 
and Leith, amounted to 67,715, of which Canada 
supplied 51,750, or roughly 76 per cent. The prin- 
cipal competitors were the United States and 
Sweden. 


There has also been a marked increase in the 
Scottish consumption of Eastern Canadian S>ruce. 
It has, in fact, been the most important of Eastern 
timbers into the Scottish market, and accounts for 
three-quarters of the year’s imports of Eastern 
Canadian soft woods. 


ROMANCE OF CANADA’S RADIUM 


Canada is now producing nearly two grammes of 
radium per month. The significance of this from 
the point of view of fighting cancer cannot be over- 
estimated. Her achievement is all the more 
remarkable having regard to the difficulties which 
her engineers have had to overcome in winning the 
precious element. The deposits were discovered in 
1930 by the shore of the Great Bear Lake in the 
North West Territories ; research work, prospect- 
ing, the organising of air transport—all these 
occupied the years that followed, the Dominion’s 
problem being inherent in the fact that the distance 
from the mine to the refinery at Port Hope is more 
than one-third of the distance across the Dominion, 
the nearest railhead to the point of operation being 
1,500 miles away. 


Aviation has, however, filled the réle of trans- 
port agent, and a month or two ago Canada was 
able to claim that she had produced in all more 
than an ounce of radium—an ounce which broke 
the monopoly hitherto held by Belgium. 


MORE CANADIAN BACON 


We are eating more and more Canadian bacon 
with our breakfast eggs. Last year we paid 
£5,000,000 for the privilege of eating 148,000,000 
pounds weight of it, both totals being roughly twice 
what they were three years ago. A point which the 
shrewd housewife is probably bearing in mind is 
that the overwhelming proportion of the British 
purchases of bacon are of top grade. This is saying 
a great deal for the Canadian grading regulations, 


which are very stringent, the Government fully 
realising that the bacon will sell only by quality. 
Export is by licence, which is permitted only after 
there has been rigorous inspection by Government 
officials on both sides of the Atlantic. 


PROFESSOR OF PARTICLES 


One of the most coveted prizes which the 
Canadian mining industry has to offer, the 
Randolph Bruce Gold Medal, has been presented 
to a famous scientist who has made his special 
study the grinding of ore. He is Professor H. 
E. T. Haultain, Professor of Mining Engineering 
of Toronto University, who knows more about the 
reduction of minerals to particles than any man 
alive. 


Just what happens to different types of rock when 
ground up by the impact of crushers in the revolv- 
ing mills, so as to enable the metallurgist to recover 
the largest possible proportion of their available 
metal contents is a problem of major importance 
to the mining industry. In the solution Professor 
Haultain has devised methods of measuring the 
sizes of particles to proportions as small as one 
twentyfive-thousandth of an inch. He called to his 
aid such modern methods as slow-motion pictures, 
the use of which he combined with the invention 
of an instrument which measured the energy used 
in crushing the rock. The instruments alone took 
him fifteen years to perfect. 


CANADA AND LONDON BRIDGE 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, is to help to make London 
history by performing the opening ceremony of 
the new Chelsea Bridge on May 6. The invitation 
extended to him by the L.C.C. is particularly happy 
in that Canada herself boasts some of the finest 
bridges in the world, the third largest being now 
under construction at Vancouver. 


WINGS OVER AFRICA 


A conference of considerable importance to the 
future of aviation in the African sub-continent has 
recently been held in Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. The main purpose of the conference 
was to make arrangements to become effective when 
the air mails and transcontinental passengers are 
taken down the coast, instead of overland, by 
Imperial Airways. Time tables of new services, 
local and throughfares over various inland routes, 
the allocation of revenue between the companies, 
reciprocal fuelling arrangements and the mutual 
use of landing grounds in the various territories 
concerned, were discussed. The conference was 
attended by Aviation and Postal officials, and 
representatives of Imperial Airways, South African 
Airways, and Wilson Airways of Nairobi and the 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Airways. 


It is not generally realised that aeroplanes create 
a nice little problem for customs authorities every 
time they fly over a country’s borders with their 
tanks filled with petrol, much of which, however, 
they probably consume before landing. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND STAMPS—II. 


In 1928 an issue to popularise Newfoundland in 
the eyes of the world called the ‘‘ Publicity ’’ issue 
was made. The designs used were as follows :— 
1 cent, Map of Newfoundland showing territory 
under the colony in Labrador; 2 cents, S.S. 
‘* Caribou,’’ a steamer in service between New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia; 3 cents, Portraits of 
King George V and Queen Mary; 4 cents, King 
Edward VIII as Prince of Wales; 5 cents, Express 
train ; 6 cents, Hotel at St. John’s; 8 cents, view of 
Hearts Content where the first transatlantic cable 
was landed; 9 cents, Cabot Tower at St. John’s to 
which the first transatlantic radio message was 
sent; 10 cents, War Memorial at St. John’s; 12 
cents, G.P.O. at St. John’s; 15 cents, first aero- 
plane to cross the Atlantic non-stop leaving St. 
John’s in 1919; 20 cents, Colonial Building, St. 
John’s; and 30 cents, Grand Falls, Labrador. 
Most of these stamps were re-issued with amended 
frames in 1929. Special air stamps were issued in 
1931, three values being placed on sale. These 
were striking stamps in design and large in size. 
The designs were :—15 cents, Aeroplane and Dog 
teams ; 50 cents, Vickers-Vimy bi-plane leaving St. 
John’s for the first transatlantic flight with air mail 
passing over an early sailing packet, while the 1 
dollar denomination depicts a map of the Atlantic 
with the routes taken on the historic transatlantic 
flights. 

Another definitive issue appeared in 1932, and 
this too bore many interesting designs. Codfish 
figured on the 1 cent stamp, the 2 cents had a 
portrait of King George V and the 3 cents Queen 
Mary, while the 4 cents portrayed King Edward 
the Eighth as Prince of Wales in the undress 
uniform of the Welsh Guards. A caribou appears 
on the 5 cents and a portrait of Princess Elizabeth 
is shown on the 6 cents. Salmon, a Newfoundland 
Dog and a seal figure on the 10, 14 and 15 cents 
respectively. The three highest values, the 20, 25 
and 80 cents values show a transatlantic beacon, a 
sealing and a fishing fleet respectively. A further 
picturesque air mail set appeared in 1933, five 
symbolic designs being used, and in 1933 also a 
special overprint was applied to one of these to 
commemorate the Balbo Transatlantic Mass 
Formation Flight. 

The 350th anniversary of the annexation of 
Newfoundland by Sir Humphrey Gilbert was com- 
memorated in 1933. The 1 cent. bore his portrait, 
the 2 cents a view of Compton Castle, Devon, and 
the 3 cents the Gilbert Coat of Arms. Eton College 
quadrangle figures on the 4 cents and an anchor 
token given to Gilbert by Queen Elizabeth on the 
5 cents. A scene showing Gilbert being com- 
missioned by Queen Elizabeth can be seen on the 
7 cents and a view of the fleet leaving Plymouth in 
1583 on the 8 cents. The arrival at St. John’s is 
seen on the 9 cents and the ceremony of annexation 
on the 10 cents. On the 14 cents the arms of 
Newfoundland appear, and on the 20 cents a 
medieval map of Newfoundland. Gilbert is seen 
in his ship the ‘‘ Squirrel ’’ on the 15 cents and a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth on the 24 cents. The 


highest value, the 32 cents, shows Gilbert’s statue 
at Truro. 


We now come to the latest stamp issue made by 
Newfoundland. This was in 1935 to commemorate 
the Silver Jubilee of King George the Fifth. These 
were in the ‘‘ Windsor Castle ’’ type common to 
all the Crown Colonies, but were printed in single 
colours, all the other colonies being bi-coloured. 
The stamps of Newfoundland are not only 
interesting and picturesque, but are an excellent 
investment, nearly all of the issues appreciating 
considerably in a short time. 


DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG, 
Editor of ‘‘ Stamp Collecting.” 


PROGRESSIVE UGANDA 


In an address to the Uganda Legislature last 
month Sir Philip Mitchell, the Governor, took 
occasion to remark on the flourishing condition of 
the colony. 

The actual revenue for the past year had, he 
pointed out, exceeded the original and revised esti- 
mates and was £1,710,969, while the actual 
expenditure, including a sum paid to reserve, was 
£1,620,747, giving a surplus, including the sum 
transferred to reserve, of £139,169. The Reserve 
Fund stood at over half a million pounds and the 
general surplus at £1,163,368. 

Commenting on these financial conditions, Sir 
Philip felt it necessary to utter the warning :—‘‘So 
far as financial stability can be obtained by the 
accumulation of large balances—and I am afraid 
I am not a great believer in that method—the posi- 
tion in Uganda is extremely strong. We must 
bear in mind that reserves on this scale, relatively 
to the total trade and production of the country, 
are very large indeed and may have an effect com- 
parable to a measure of deflation.” 

The Governor also expressed his agreement with. 
suggestions that had been made for economic 
development and planning. 

‘* With the general idea that a country such 
as this requires the most careful and competent 
economic planning ahead I fully agree,’’ he said, 
‘* and with the aid of my advisers I am considering 
the manner in which it may prove desirable to 
reorganise our arrangements here. We have, 
however, a number of boards and committees which 
in one way or another are concerned with these 
objects, and I think it probable that wider develop- 
ments than those possible in one local field may 
take place before long. That being so, I am not 
in a position now to make any pronouncement.” 


BULAWAYO’S CORONATION DANCES 


The idea of celebrating the Coronation with free 
open-air dancing is spreading in Southern 
Rhodesia—where indeed the idea was born. A 
portion of Main Street, Bulawayo, which is wider 
than London’s Regent Street, is to be roped off, 
decorated and floodlit. For those who prefer a roof 
over their heads there is the Territorial Drill Hall, 
where a free public dance will also take place. 

The great width of the streets in Bulawayo is 
due to the late Sir Starr Jameson (‘‘ Dr. Jim ”’ of 
the ‘‘ Jameson Raid ’’), who insisted that there 
should be room to turn a waggon drawn by sixteen 
oxen. 
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Letters to the Editor 


DECIMAL COINAGE 


Sir,—You published recently a letter from Lord 
Hirst on the advantages of a decimal coinage in 
Great Britain. 

There was always a strong measure of support 
for a decimal system of coinage and weights and 
measures, and Government consideration of the 
question has twice in the past seen our cause only 
very narrowly defeated. But we of this Association 
have frankly been surprised in the last few months 
by the speedy growth in support which has taken 
place. The vigour and keenness expressed by the 
many callers and letters received at headquarters 
have decided us that this moment is an appropriate 
one in which to state our case in no uncertain 
terms. The present industrial conditions—a 
happy state of prosperity—are also favourable, and 
such an opportunity should not be missed of 
investigating any reform that may result in still 
greater prosperity and a closer international 
goodwill. 

Every effort is now to be made to augment exist- 
ing support and to present the Government with 
an appeal strongly backed by representatives of 
every sphere of national life. 

It should be explained that opposition to a 
decimal coinage has in the past been directed to- 
wards a specified system of coinage rather than 
against the principle of decimalisation itself. 

Concerns in every type of industry, scientists, 
educationalists, etc., have expressed their keen 
approval of a decimal standard for this country. 
Our external trade would, in particular, reap 
enormous benefits. Additional stress may be laid 
here in view of the recent official Government state- 
ment that the industrialists of this country must 
look to overseas markets for any further big 
increase in the trade prosperity of Great Britain. 


E. C. BARTON 
(Chairman). 
The Decimal Association, 


319, Finsbury Pavement House, 
London, E.C.2. 


OLD WAR HORSES 


Sir,—It is with pleasure that I am able to 
announce to your readers that the two-hundredth 
ex-British war horse has been purchased, but, 
unfortunately, instead of this being the end of this 
league’s campaign it is only the beginning. When 
visiting Belgium I went over the papers in 
possession of the representatives of the league in 
Brussels and found that there are something like 
two thousand more to be rescued. That visit has 
left an impression on my memory which can be 
eradicated only by the knowledge that the last of 
these horses has been rescued from conditions that 
defy description. That rescue can be completed 
only by additional support from the public, which, 
I trust, will be forthcoming. 

I hope that any of your readers, if they happen 
to be in the Belgian capital, will visit the league’s 
stables at 33, Chaussée de Mons, and see for them- 


selves the tragic wrecks that were once proud 


cavalry chargers. I saw in a filthy stable a mule 
that had once served the British army. The bones 
of the off foreleg had been fused, so that the leg 
was a complete bow, the bones being solid. That 
mule was still working, and the peasant woman 
who owned him said that she knew that he was 
lame but there was plenty of work to be got out 
of him. That mule was rescued. That one story 
is not the worst. 


E. KeitH Rosinson, Secretary, 
Our Dumb Friends’ League. 
72, Victoria-street, London, 
S.W.1. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Sir,—Government schemes to organise the 
country for defence purposes can be assisted by 
voluntary action on the part of civilians, both 
males and females. 

Many men, too old for the Services, are eager 
to do their part. Numbers of ex-soldiers have 
formed volunteer anti-aircraft guns-crews, etc., 
but still there are many men, too young for service 
in the Great War, who are too old now to join the 
Forces, and have had no training. 

Nursing, transport, fire-fighting, etc., require 
trained personnel. There will be little time for 
training if and when war come upon us, and this 
Union is organising volunteers for national ser- 
vice in order to be prepared in any emergency. 

I would be grateful if you will give me space 
to invite communications from any of your 
readers, young and old, who are willing to under- 
take some form of service. 


G. Linpsay NICHOLSON, 
‘Honorary General Secretary. 


National Citizens’ Union, 56, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 


OIL FROM COAL 


Sir,—In fairness to a great new British industry 
may I be allowed to correct certain statements made 
in the House of Commons by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, Civil Lord, in regard to oil produced 
from British coal ? In the course of a Parliamentary 
debate it must be difficult, if not impossible, to 
review the present situation adequately; that fact 
nevertheless cannot justify certain statements made 
on the floor of the House and widely reported in 
the Press. 

In the first place, it must be realised that the 
extraction of oil from coal is no longer an experi- 
ment, and, while it is true that the Government 
are continuing their research work, it is equally 
true that the process has long since passed the 
experimental stage. The production of oil from 
coal on a commercial and profitable scale is now 
definitely established as a new industry in Great 
Britain. Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., 
who supplied the first consignment of fuel oil to the 
Admiralty as long ago as 1932, have already four 
works in operation and have embarked upon an 
extensive policy of expansion. Only last week, 


Mr, Ernest Brown announced in the House of 
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Commons that this Company were to establish 
new works in South Wales. 

Regarding the question of cost, to which atten- 
tion was given in the debate, we are not of course 
in a position to know the price at which the 
Admiralty are able to cover their requirements of 
foreign petroleum, but it is common knowledge 
that the Government are large shareholders in one 
of the principal petroleum importing companies. 
Apart from that important circumstance, it is 
to be assumed that, when foreign oil is purchased 
for use in the British Navy, it is not subject to the 
standard import duty of ld. per gallon, as the 
petroleum would not actually be released from a 
bonded store. 

it is beyond argument that British oil can now 
be produced from British coal at an economic 
price. The very large quantities now reaching the 
market are being readily absorbed; indeed, 
although the supply is not yet equal to the home 
demands, certain distillates of British coal oil are 
actually being exported to buyers in North and 
South America. This new industry is, in short, self- 
supporting, and there is nothing to stop an imme- 
diate expansion such as would enable the country 
to have at its disposal greatly increased supplies 
of oil derived from its own coal. If that expansion 
could be helped forward, the result would not only 
confer substantial benefits on the mining industry, 
but the population as a whole would have at its 
command a considerable reserve not only of fuel 
oil but of petrol, both of which would be of 
appreciable value for the purposes of home 
defence. Buist, 

Director. 

Low Temperature Carbonisation, Limited, 

28, Grosvenor-place, 
S.W.1 


RABBITS AND GIN TRAPS 
[From Sir Frederick T. G. Hobday] 


Sir,—The report of the Select Committee on 
Agriculture (Damage by Rabbits) brings somewhat 
cold comfort to farmers who have to feed their 
neighbours’ rabbits and to humanitarians who had 
hoped for the early abolition of the gin trap. 
Nevertheless the report contains some positive 
recommendations and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the Government will provide Parliamentary 
time for the purpose of giving effect to them. 

However, the existing law on trapping is freely 
evaded, and it is indispensable that any new legis- 
lation should have such a form that it will not 
become a dead letter in practice. It is to the 
interest of a section of the community that the 
rabbit-trapping industry should flourish on land 
that ought in preference to carry increased stock 
and crops, and if this vested interest is adroit it 
will consent to some kind of restriction, while 
making sure of loopholes whereby that restriction 
can be evaded at discretion. 

That County Councils should have power to 
coerce those who fail to keep down rabbits, that 
farmers should be empowered to claim compensa- 
tion (if they dare) from neighbours whose rabbits 
destroy their crops, that gin traps should in no 
circumstances be set in the open, that County 


Councils should institute a rabbit-control service, 
that cyanide fumigation should be specifically 
legalised, and that the humane-trap problem should 
be officially investigated, would be all to the good; 
but the first three of these proposals will be ineffec- 
tive in practice unless the legislation embodying 
them is very warily drafted. 

We trust that in due course it will be possible 
to take action going considerably beyond the 
recommendations of the report, but for the moment 
it seems desirable to concentrate attention on the 
latter. 

FREDERICK T. G. Hospay. 


The University of London Animal 
Welfare Society, 
42, Torrington-square, London, W.C. 1. 


BRITISH IMMIGRATION 


Sir,—Following up the resolutions passed by the 
Saskatchewan Immigration and Settlement Con- 
vention of last September, we have been at Ottawa 
for the past month, in contact with Members of the 
Iiouse of Commons, and of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the subject of a resumption of British 
family settlement in Saskatchewan. 

We had a satisfactory conference with the Hon. 
T. A. Crerar, Minister of Immigration. In laying 
Saskatchewan’s case before him, we emphasised 
particularly that a large majority of all groups of 
Members of the House of Commons and of 
individual Members, with whom we have discussed 
the Resolution of the Saskatchewan Legislature, 
the Resolutions of the Saskatoon Convention and 
the supporting action of the Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Government, are in favour of a resumption of 
British immigration on a considerable scale, in 
conjunction with adequately financed and properly 
supervised settlement on the land, subject to the 
necessary finances being provided from United 
Kingdom sources. 

The Minister assured us that he would place our 
Case and the Resolutions of the Saskatchewan 
Legislature and Saskatoon Convention before the 
Government at an early date for the Government's 
consideration; and that the Hornby Plan of 
organised, financed and supervised settlement is 
now under examination by his Department in 
accordance with the request of the Saskatchewan 
Provincial Government. 

Garnet C. NEFF 
(Chairman, Saskatchewan Immigration and 
Settlement Convention). 
JoHN R. GARDEN 
(Member of Committee, Saskatchewan 
Immigration and Settlement Convention). 
Ottawa. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Sir,—Would it not be possible to absorb a good 
number of unemployed men in flood prevention 
schemes? Recent events in the lowlands have 
proved the necessity, and money spent now would 
be a good investment. Miners, I suggest, would 
be specially qualified for the work of strengthening 
the defences. R. SMITH. 


Old Warden, Herts, 
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Your Investments 


U.S. INFLATION FEARS 


ULLNESS of the Stock Markets in the usually 
quiet period immediately surrounding the 
Easter holiday has been chiefly due to nervous sell- 
ing of international securities on the Continent and 
in the United States. The reasons given for such 
sales are to be summed up in inflation fears, and 
in the States there may be added the bogey of 
labour troubles. If, indeed, the danger of inflation 
is as pressing as many would suggest, and it has 
been emphasised in these columns on many occa- 
sions how great are the potentialities of inflation 
in the States, then ordinary stocks and shares 
should be bought and not sold, for the ‘‘ peak ”’ 
of inflationary prosperity has yet to be reached. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt and others, 
not excepting the Government in this country, are 
going to call a halt to inflationary behaviour and 
put into effect deflationary measures, then fixed 
interest stocks should again be worth buying. At 
the moment, industrial ordinaries and gilt-edged 
are descending the ladder hand in hand and this 
is obviously irrational. Since all the forces of 
inflation are abroad and those of deflation have yet 
to be mustered, a very difficult proceeding with 
re-armament in general favour, one would seem 


COMPANY MEETING 
LAW LAND COMPANY 


THE 54th annual general meeting of the Law Land 

Company, Ltd., was held on March 24th at Bretten- 
ham House, London, W.C. Mr. M. E. F. Crealock (the 
chairman), said the most striking figure in their accounts 
was the large increase in income from rents, dué almost 
entirely to lettings in the two new properties, Bretten- 
ham House and Carrington House. That figure was still 
on the rise and the revenue from those two properties 
would be reflected to an even greater extent in the year 
1937. In addition, their older properties, both offices and 
flats, showed considerable improvement in income and at 
the present time there was very little in the office pro- 
perties which was vacant. The flat properties were also 
improving and every effort was made to keep them bright 
and attractive to meet the competition which seemed ever 
on the increase. However, he looked forward with con- 
fidence to a return to popularity of the large and lofty 
rooms which were a feature of their flats, as compared 
with the diminutive and box-like accommodation offered 
by so many of the new blocks of flats recently erected in 
London, and even in the suburbs. While it was true that 
that criticism might be applied to Carrington House, he 
must point out that in the particular area in which that 
building was situated there was need for accommodation 
of that type. 

Rates, taxes, repairs, etc., showed an increase. It 
would be understood that light, service and similar 
matters must of necessity cost more in view of the 
increased lettings, but that did not explain the greater 
expenditure on repairs during the past year. It had 
been found necessary to undertake extensive recondition- 
ing, and he feared that he could hold out no hope that 
that outlay would decrease during the next few years. 

directors continued to keep to their policy of being 
first in the field with new devices. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 


man and directors on the motion of Col. Sir H. Stuart 
Sankey, K.B.E., C.V.O, 


to be more likely to jump on the right side of the 


wall in going for ‘* equities ’’ rather than fixed 
interest stocks. 


COLONIAL TRUSTEE STOCKS 


Though the highest-class Dominion and 
Colonial stocks, those in the Trustee list, move 
chiefly with gilt-edged under the lead of British 
Government stocks, there is also the influence to 
some extent of conditions in the Dominions con- 
cerned. Thus although the monetary outlook may 
not entirely favour gilt-edged stocks, the improve- 
ment in conditions in Australia or Canada, or 
South Africa, renders the stocks more attractive 
than was the case a year or two ago. Australian 
4 per cent. 1955-70, can be bought to return £3 16s. 
per cent. or about 5s. less allowing for redemption 
and Commonwealth 3} per cent. 1954-9 at 1003 
return £3 10s. 6d. per cent. flat or to redemption, a 
more attractive yield than that on any British 
Government stock. Other stocks to yield the full 
3} per cent. or just over are N.S.W. and Victoria 
33 per cent. and the two New Zealand 3} per cent. 
stocks, all these being purchasable at or just under 
par. Interest on all these stocks is payable half- 
yearly and free of tax to those residing abroad. 


Ir1sH War ”’ 


At the annual meeting of the old-established and 
highly successful London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves Company, Mr. C. J. Burgess, the chair- 
man, disclosed the company’s interest in the Irish 
Free State national refinery project to which the 
leading interests represented on the distributing 
side by Anglo-American and Shell-Mex and B.P. 
have taken exception. It now appears that London 
and Thames Haven are visualising a gradual 
shrinkage in the demand for their storing and 
refining facilities in the Port of London and are 
seeking to launch out into new waters. These 
would appear to be somewhat troubled since the 
big companies are opposed to distributing Oil from 
the new National Refinery. The project will 
necessitate an increase in the capital of Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves and the subscription of shares 
in the Irish National Refineries Company. It is 
to be hoped that no direct opposition between the 
big companies and Thames Haven will result, as 
this would prove injurious to both parties. 


A STEEL SHARE 


Projectile and Engineering Company’s 10s. 
ordinary shares which reached 47s. last year have 
come back to a level at which they may again be 
worth attention in view of the good earnings for 
the past year. They are now priced at 35s. 6d. 
and as the dividend for the year was 15 per cent. 
with a 5 per cent. bonus, the yield is well over 5} 
per cent. at this price which makes the shares worth 
having for income purposes, apart from the usual 
gamble of capital appreciation. The profit balance 
last year advanced from £58,411 to £87,905 and 
though this year an additional 125,000 shares will 
rank for dividend, the company appears fully 
capable of earning a very handsome dividend. 
Despite the war-like name, a considerable volume 
of its business is reputed to be in motor-car frames 
and this is an expanding demand if the accounts 
of the manufacturers are a guide, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMP ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. & C. d 
EWTON COLLEGE, NEWTON Central Heating. Vite Hotel, Front. 
ABBOT, DEVON. — Scholarship Ex- WE. to 8 
amination in July. A limi number of oll. inclusive thing, tennis, 
Bursaries awarded on recommendation of UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Preparatory Schoolmaster for entry May or Private Hotel. Downs view. — ont; 
September.—Apply Headmaster. 4 gn per week, board. Golf, = 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK. boating STAMPS 
Six Entrance Scholarships of £40 are “Hote, Perthshire. 
offered in June. The School fees are £78 15s. ote’ 3/6; ‘ 
gnnum, Junior Hostel for boys under un., R43 Stamps. For best prices send to 
18. Apply Headmaster, P. C. Saxps, M.A., ing, Harmer Rooke’s Strand Auctions, 2, 
late of St. John’s College, Reyel British Hotel is Arundel Street. Sales kly. 
T. COLUMBA’S taurang, by Prop. » 5059. 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
TIONS, 1937. The Scholarshi .—The Lamb Hotel. 20; PERSONAL 
Examinations will be hetd on 15th, 16th, an Pens., 5 E., £2 15/-. 
Scholarships are one 8/6; Din., 5/-. Boatin ERLEY” HOMEMADE JAMS 
m, IMB 
fenable for four years. The uae Gate OLKESTONE.—The “ORANGE HOUSE K are made by a Retired Officer and ( 
ship may not be awarded if candidates do . mg 1, Family and supplied to Messes, Clubs 
not show sufficient merit. he candidates Ss mins. se oe 1, Schools, achts, Bazaars, Doctors and 
should be of age on Not bs ut Members of e Revel Households. 
n provide employment for 12 extra 
adhere "rigidly to arden wit: nd Miss Sykes of Olio Cookery a hard-hit village, and every isms | 
may, should he think fit, consider for award ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. send helps us to maintain or increase the 
y who ma slig thy quer age, “ont H on on, ‘the front. 120 4 abet ] 
whose - Tom 
in certain’ “be phone: 761, 762. Kimberley, Gunnislake, Corawall, \ 
required to attend a viva voce examination ONDON. — Shaftesbury Bote, ot Pao I 
Colle The papers L° Andrew Street, W.C.2; 
aken a — 8s present Schoo icester Sq. Tube. 250 bedroom: 2. 2 
For_furth rti d 
ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel. 1-3, Lex \ 
x REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Rec B MARMALADE ‘ 
QNARDS SCHOOL, ST, 4; Bed., 85. ‘Pens., from 2% to ens. ;Home-Made, beauti t 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS BONNINGTON HOTEL, including, BLACK CHERRY, 0 
‘£80, s70, £60), tenable for four years, for Bow. RL? near_Briti 260 Breakfast T Pots, 6/ ‘AC 12 large 
irls under 15 on September 30th, 193 th and Table “d’Hote lities i cain ‘aid: 6 for 
fx amination will be held May 19th. Breakfast, from 9/6. inc ia Kimberley, r 
and 2ist.—For particulars to the unnislake, Cornwal 
Head Mistress before May Ist. wort HOTEL, Upper Wobarn Place, ERMANY’S desire for peace and 
uston and 8 Gross eneral recove Read the facts. 
Stations. Ac 230 Gues Free fiterature in English from Dept. 8 Ww 
and Table breakfast, 8/6. Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung. 
HOTELS AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel,  fe™msties 30. le 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., EMBERSHIP of the, eoms 2 TAX 
from 4 gns., from 6 to 7 gns. during season. SERV. — m 
AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND — W.E., to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. Address : a uthampton 
ina HORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY T 
an 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest om, Lun., 8/6; “res, 1/6; Din., 6/-. JAMS; Pineapple, M 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. Peach and man her delicious Home- 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea > DE L0.W. — Regal Squadron Hotel. Made Jams, elli S an armalades; he 
and Good cooking. Assured, quiet Bed. d.. 30; a= 3 ens. Dashed. pots, 
and comfort. z i minute from_Pier. is, bow ‘or ‘or carriage 
Winter terms. — and bathing. Cocktail bar. ‘Fully licensed. Hilda Kimberley: Gausislake, ene th 
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